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On Freedom and Our Duty to Protect It (2021) 
Elizabeth Lynne Cheney 
[US Congresswoman (WY-R)] 


| know the topic, Mr. Speaker, is cancel culture — | have 
some thoughts about that — but tonight, | rise to discuss 
freedom, and our Constitutional duty to protect it. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been privileged to see firsthand how 
powerful and how fragile freedom is. Twenty-eight years 
ago, | stood outside a polling place, a schoolhouse in 
western Kenya. Soldiers had chased away people who were 
lined up to vote. A few hours later, they came streaming 
back in, risking further attack, undaunted in their 
determination to exercise their right to vote. In 1992, | sat 
across a table from a young mayor in Nizhny Novgorod, 
Russia, and | listened to him talk of his dream of liberating 
his nation from Communism. Years later, for his dedication 
to the cause of freedom, Boris Nemtsov was assassinated by 
Vladimir Putin's thugs. In Warsaw, in 1990, | listened to a 
young Polish woman tell me that her greatest fear was that 
people would forget: they would forget what it was like to 
live under Soviet domination, that they would forget the 
price of freedom. Three men — an immigrant who escaped 
Castro's totalitarian regime, a young man who grew up 
behind the Iron Curtain, and became his country's Minister 
of Defense, and a dissident who spent years in the Soviet 
Gulag — have all told me it was the miracle of America, 
captured in the words of President Ronald Reagan, that 
inspired them. And, | have seen the power of faith and 
freedom. | listened to Pope John Paul II speak to thousands 
in Nairobi in 1985, and 19 years later, | watched that same 
Pope take my father's hands, look in his eyes, and say "God 
bless America." 


God has blessed America, Mr. Speaker, but our freedom 
only survives if we protect it. If we honor our Oath, taken 
before God in this chamber, to support and defend the 
Constitution. If we recognize threats to freedom when they 
arise. 


Today, we face a threat America has never seen before: a 
former President, who provoked a violent attack on this 


Capitol in an effort to steal the election, has resumed his 
aggressive effort to convince Americans that the election 
was stolen from him. He risks inciting further violence. 
Millions of Americans have been misled by the former 
President. They have heard only his words, but not the 
truth, as he continues to undermine our democratic process, 
sowing seeds of doubt about whether democracy really 
works at all. | am a conservative Republican, and the most 
conservative of conservative principles is reverence for the 
Rule of Law. The Electoral College has voted. More than 
60 state and federal courts including multiple judges the 
former president appointed have rejected his claims. The 
Trump Department of Justice investigated the former 
president's claims of widespread fraud and found no 
evidence to support them. The election is over. That is the 
Rule of Law. That is our constitutional process. Those who 
refuse to accept the rulings of our courts are at war with the 
Constitution. 


Our duty is clear: every one of us who has sworn the Oath 
must act to prevent the unraveling of our democracy. This is 
not about policy. This is not about partisanship. This is 
about our duty as Americans. Remaining silent and ignoring 
the lie emboldens the liar. | will not participate in that. | will 
not sit back and watch in silence while others lead our party 
down a path that abandons the Rule of Law, and joins the 
former President's crusade to undermine our democracy. 
As the party of Reagan, Republicans have championed 
democracy, won the Cold War and defeated the Soviet 
Communists. Today, America is on the cusp of another 
Cold War. This time with Communist China. Attacks 

against our democratic process, and the Rule of Law, 
empower our adversaries, and feed Communist propaganda: 
that American democracy is a failure. We must speak the 
truth. Our election was not stolen, and America has not 
failed. | received a message last week from a Gold Star 
father, who said standing up for the truth honors all who 
gave all. We must all strive to be worthy of the sacrifice of 
those who have died for our freedom. They are the patriots. 
Katherine Lee Bates described in the words of America the 
Beautiful when she wrote "O beautiful, for heroes proved, 

in liberating strife, who more than self their country loved, 
and mercy more than life." 


Ultimately, Mr. Speaker, this is at the heart of what our 
Oath requires: that we love our country more. That we love 
her so much that we will stand above politics to defend her. 


That we will do everything in our power to protect our 
Constitution, and our freedom that has been paid for by the 
blood of so many. We must love America so much that we 
will never yield in her defense. That is our duty. Thank you. 


This work is in the public domain in the 
United States because it is a work of the 
United States federal government (see 
17 U.S.C. 105). 


1. t Edmondson, Catie; Fandos, Nicholas (May 12, 
2021). "Republicans Oust a Defiant Cheney, 
in The New York Times 
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[The author of the following article is a 
German intimately familiar with Spanish 
political conditions both before and 
since the present dictatorship. It was 
written shortly before the latest attempt 
to overthrow Primo de Rivera.] 


Midsummer has never been the right 
time to visit the Spanish capital. Those 
who can do so flee from its narrow, 
suffocating streets to the mountains or the 
north coast resorts. For weeks the 
intolerable heat used to paralyze the life 
of the city. Men scarcely ventured out 

of their houses until evening, when 

they sought the plazas and promenades 
for a breath of cooler air. 

But how different now, after a few 


years’ absence! Tobesure, the sun is as 
hot as ever; it has driven the thermometer to above 
one hundred Fahrenheit in the shade, and the asphalt 
in Puerta del Sol is again as soft as 

butter. Yet traffic dies down only fora 

brief interval in the middle of the day, 

after which it resumes as actively as 

ever; and the pell-mell of motor cars 

and pedestrians does not ebb again till 
midnight. Madrid, the old, easy-going, 
loitering Madrid, Castile’s provincial 
capital, has been transformed into a 
modern metropolis. Great reserves of 
wealth and energy must have been 

latent in the old city to work this 

miracle, this tremendous victory over 
climate and tradition. The littered 

vacant lots enclosed by ruinous board 
fences, formerly common enough in the 
very heart of the city, are now occupied 

by public buildings and business palaces 
of lavish size and cost. Gigantic 

modern hotels face the plazas with 

proud facades, and offer faultless comforts 
unknown in the cramped inns 

hidden away in the old town’s narrow 
streets. 


Gran Via has cut a broad corridor 

directly through the heart of the city, 
admitting light and air to its labyrinth 

of crooked alleys. With its palaces of 

trade it already outrivals the boulevards of 
Paris. Soon it will be completed to the Palacio 
Real, providing a new artery for Madrid’s 
crowded traffic and a ventilator for her 
congested centres. Marvelous indeed is the 
sanitary transformation in the pesthaunted 
town of old. Science and nature have 
labored hand in hand. Plazas 

and promenades into which the sun 

used to pour its heat unchecked are 
already embowered in trees, under 

whose shade children play even on the 


hottest days, and dance graceful 
measures to the sound of the castanet. 
Yes, Madrid breathes more deeply 
now. A girdle of shady driveways 
encircles the suburbs. Garden cities 
with green lawns and flower gardens 
extend in all directions from the olde 
town. Anew subway, among the bes 
in the world, carries the visitor quickl 
to the very edge of the country, whe: 
attractive inns, each with its little park 
offer him entertainment. 
Nevertheless, the very first evening 
when | was returning with a Spanis 
friend from a little trip of this kind, and 


[Children] sleep on the 

steps of the subway station. None of 
the hurrying passengers paid attention 
to him. No policeman interfered. The 
child would sleep there throughout the 
night. He was but one of the hundreds 
of little vagabonds who spend their 
days begging or stealing in the streets, 
and their nights wherever the late 

hours overtake them. No one has ever 
tried to enumerate this great army of 
golfos, or deserted and homeless children. 
The public leaves them to their 

fate until they commit some crime that 
brings them under the strong arm of the 
law. In this respect Madrid has not 
changed. These waifs are as numerous 
as ever. Mendicants are as numerous 
as ever. Beggars crowd the streets. 
Attempts have been made to gather 

up these deserted homeless children 
and to give them public care, but lack 
of public interest and inadequate funds 
have so far made them fruitless. The 
Directory has now been in power for 
three years. It seeks to justify its existence 
by the sins of its predecessors. 


One of its first acts was to abolish 
elective municipal governments and 
replace them by appointed officials. 
Primo de Rivera violently assailed the 
ayuntamientos for their neglect and 
incompetence, and stigmatized them as 
full of corruption. These charges were 
only partly justified. Madrid’s wonderful 
progress would not have been possible 
without the initiative and direction of 
the old city governments. The 

trees that now shade her parks and 
avenues were planted long before the 
Directory was established. The public 
buildings and boulevards which have 
transformed her were constructed by 
the very officials whom the Dictator 

dj accuses of incompetence and dishonesty. 
And the situation was the same in 
Barcelona, Saragossa, and many other 
cities. Wherever you travel in Spain, 
these evidences of progress are visible, 
and they do not date from the last 

three years. 


But mere physical improvements, 
which are so striking that they provoke 
commendation or criticism at first 
glance, do not constitute the essence of 
a nation’s political life. If they did, the 
Dictator might be held responsible for 
all the evils which have survived from 
the earlier period. The old officials 
were at fault for failing to do things 
that were necessary and possible of 
accomplishment. The Spanish people 
have suffered many sad experiences 
during the last thirty years which they 
might have escaped but for their 
chronic disregard of civic duty. 


Physician after physician has administered 
his political panacea. But none of these, 
no matter how well-meaning, made 


good, because Party controversies or 
personal rivalries paralyzed his efforts. 
Now, however, the country has a 

dictator who is unhampered by such 
obstacles. Yet he has not remedied the 
evils produced by the apathy and neglect of 
his predecessors. He wins applause and 
recognition, nevertheless, 

because his manner imposes on the 

public. Furthermore, Primo de Rivera 

has succeeded in several very laudable 
undertakings. This is recognized even 

by people who detest the kind of government 
for which he stands. His fight 

against bureaucracy was extremely 
popular. He has gained great credit 

for toning up the slothful and negligent 

civil service. He has compelled government 
employees, who used to turn up 

at their offices only long enough to 

smoke a cigarette and gossip, to keep 
regular office hours. He is also said to 

have checked the sinecure abuse, by 
which gentlemen with ‘pull’ were able 

to draw liberal salaries for purely 
decorative services. 


IN LOCO PARENTES 
from The American Foreign Services Journal - 1924 


ALETTER has been received at 
Smyrna, Turkey, 
February 13, 1924. 


The Honorable sir, 

| am .sorry to bother you with such a 

think like this, but as | am under your de7 
sire, | must aske you before whatever | do. 
Now your Honor, | am thinking to get mar7 
ried here in Smyrna, Do you allow me to?? 
| asked Mr. -, he said that he 

doesn t care, now if you will say the same, 
then | probably will. 


As | think that | allready notified vou 

that | have a cousin here in Smyrna he is the 
man who allowed me the girl! | have already . 
saw the girl and have talked with her. 

this is that all | can say that she is a nice 
little girl and very .sensible that you ever 
seen in your life; at the same time she is 
one from the high class of people too. the 
other day | although a.sked her that if shes 
loves me true; she smiled at me and said 
“yes. | am dying for you." ain't that nice of 
her to die for me? 


Now you | l'oiior. | wish you to suggest 

that what is the best for me to do. to get 
married or not? of course. | am not ready 
to do it right now. probably nixt month some 
time, but just what | please to know is to 
get your permision then to pomiss her that 

| will. | must hage you again for to suggest 
what's the best for me to do. | must thank 
you for any consideration you take. 


"SEMPER PARATUS” 
from "The World's Work,” September 1924 


THE death of Alvey Augustus Adee prob 

ably brought bis name for the first time to 

the attention of millions of Americans. Vet 

Air. Adee bad .served in the Department of State 
for fifty-five years, and for thirty-eight years bad 
been its Second Secretary. The brains that really 
make history .sometimes figure little in the history 
books. During Air. Adee’s incumbency there 

have been several Secretaries of State who have 
acquired a great reputation for wisdom and tact 
in conducting American foreign affairs. Among 
them were Hamilton Fish, William Al. Evarts, 
James G. Rlaine, Thomas F. lfayard, John W. 
b'oster. Richard Olney, John T lay. and Elihu 
Root. That Air. Adee was a tower of strength 

to all of these men is no secret. Most of them 


openly acknowledged the fact, and John Hay 

in particular. who gave his skillful subordinate the 
title “Semper Paratus" (always prepared), was 
ever ready in making public his obligations. That 
Air. Adee was at Hamilton bish's elbow during 
the Virgiuius crisis and that be was personally 

in charge of the Department during the Boxer 
excitement—a time when the American foreign 
office shone brilliantly, compared with its Euro7 
pean counterpart.s—is a sufficient evidence of bis 
resourcefulness and skill. 


Air. Adee was more than the diplomatic 

formalist. He was an expert. it is true, in 

devising precisely the cablegram of condolence to 
be sent to a reigning monarch on the death of the 
wife of a second cousin in a minute German state, 
or the exact message of congratulation on the 
birth of an heir to the throne. It is said that be 

was the author also of most of the thanksgiving 
proclamations of the last forty years. Rut Air. 
Adee was likewise a scholar, a master of modern 
languages, a deep student of history, especially 
diplomatic history, a man who was received, by 
virtue of bis own merits, on intimate and 
affectionate terms in all the chancellories in 
Europe. 
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THE FUTURE OF BOHEMIA 


IGNORANCE of Bohemia has been a tradition in this country ever since the days when 
Shakespeare wrecked a certain famous ship upon its imaginary coasts. Yet in those days 
Bohemia still possessed an independent existence as one of the chief kingdoms of 
Christendom. By a still stranger confusion the word “Bohemian” has come to be associated with 
the Latin Quarter, and has thus acquired a peculiar, and a peculiarly misleading, flavour. It is 
right that in this year the memory of Bohemia should be revived, not merely because we hope 
that Bohemia may rise phoenix-like from the great European conflagration, but because the 6th 
of July serves to remind us of Bohemia’s greatest citizen, and of Bohemia’s greatest 
achievement in the history of Europe. On that day five hundred years ago, John Hus was burnt 
at the stake at the Council of Constance. 


Till very recently it was the fashion to deride things Slavonic, as uncivilized and barbarous. The 
best answer to this—quite apart from the triumphs of Russian musical, literary, and dramatic 
genius which are no longer unfamiliar to us to-day—is to point to the existence, in the very heart 
of Europe, surrounded by hostile influences, of a highly cultured, democratic, progressive, 
Slavonic nation, the Czechs of Bohemia. It is right to remember on the anniversary of Hus, that 
the Slavs, as well as the Latin and Germanic races, contributed to the Reformation movement 
which was to transform Europe and the world, both from a religious and from a national point of 
view. Nowhere are the three dominant factors of modern life-religion, nationality, and 
economics—more strongly marked than in the history of Bohemia. At such a time as the present 
there can be no desire to give an aggressive turn to such an anniversary, or to exploit it in a way 
that might offend those of different religious views; but we cannot, surely, be blamed for using 
the occasion for the expression of our admiration and reverence. 


In the following pages no attempt is made to provide an adequate survey of Bohemian history, 
but merely to indicate the broad lines of Bohemia’s development, ruin, and national revival, as 
an essential preliminary to understanding its tragic situation at the present day. 


For three centuries Bohemia has ceased to figure on the map of Europe as an independent 
State; but no atlas which attempts to reproduce the physical features of the various countries 
can hope to efface the marks of her geographical unity. Her lozenge-shaped plateau with its 
fringe of mountains stands out boldly from the surrounding countries. The Riesengebirge, the 
Erzgebirge, the Bohemian forest hem her in almost upon three sides, and even on the south 
and south-east there are clear lines of demarcation. The strategic importance of this natural 
fortress has long been a commonplace with military students; indeed, the phrase, “The master 
of Bohemia will be the master of Europe,” is far more plausible than the parallel dictum of 
Napoleon | about Constantinople. The famous Panslavist, General Fadejev, knew what he was 
about, when forty-five years ago he wrote, “Without Bohemia the Slav cause is for ever lost; it is 
the head, the advance-guard of all Slavs.” 


Geographical unity Bohemia has, but racial unity has been denied to her. For centuries Bohemia 
has been inhabited by two rival races, the Czechs and the Germans, and has formed one of the 
chief battle-grounds between the Slav and the Teutonic idea. Into the vexed question, which of 
the two races has priority or formed the true majority in earlier centuries, we need not enter. 
Much has been made of such arguments on both sides; but in reality it is quite as immaterial as 
the similar question whether the Roumanians were in possession of Transylvania before the 
Magyars, or the Magyars before the Roumanians. In the one case, as in the other, both races 
have been there so long that no one is entitled to regard either of them as inferiors or 
interlopers. 


For our present purpose it is sufficient to note that as early as the seventh century there already 
was a Czech State, periodically at war with the neighbouring German tribes and varying greatly 
in extent and territory with every generation. Under the national Slav dynasty of the Premysls it 
was gradually consolidated; two princes of that house acquired the kingly title, but it was not till 
the very end of the twelfth century that Bohemia finally became a kingdom. In the thirteenth 
century Ottokar of Bohemia (1253-78) was also Duke of Austria and Styria, until he was 
overthrown and stripped of his German provinces by Rudolf of Habsburg, the founder of the 
Austrian Imperial family. 


But the heroic era of Bohemia lies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, first under a French 
dynasty, the Kings of the House of Luxemburg, and later under a national King, elected from the 
ranks of her own nobility. The outstanding feature of this period, as of earlier and later periods of 
Bohemian history, is the perennial racial struggle between Czech and German. 


In passing, it may be worthwhile pointing out that the Prince of Wales’s plumes, so familiar to us 
as an emblem, were won upon the battlefield of Crecy from the blind King John of Bohemia, 
after he had fallen in a mad but gallant charge. John’s son and successor Charles, who was 
also Emperor, won for Bohemia a position of European importance. Under his wise and 


prosperous rule the Bohemian capital first received the name of “Golden Prague’—a name still 
accepted with enthusiasm by every visitor to that fascinating blend of medizeval, rococo, and 
modern art. In 1348 Charles founded the University of Prague, which with striking rapidity 
acquired an academic rank not unworthy of its elder sisters Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. It was 
the first University to be founded in the whole German and Slavonic world, and it was here, 
fittingly enough, that the first great conflict of two widely differing cultures was to be fought out. 


That the Czechs triumphed over their German rivals, was largely due to the genius of one man, 
John Hus, who as priest of the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague and Rector of the University, had 
won to a rare degree the confidence and admiration of his fellow-countrymen. 


Any attempt to tell the story of John Hus would lead us far beyond the limits of the present 
essay; it will be sufficient to indicate the main features of his remarkable career. 


1. The Bohemian movement for reform had, in its origin, not the slightest tinge of anti-Papal 
feeling. It began with protests against the gross immorality and worldliness of the Bohemian 
clergy, especially in Prague itself. Hus was by no means as great a heretic as is sometimes 
imagined. He of course suffered, like every public man in his century, from the gross scurrilities 
and deliberate misrepresentations of his enemies, which were not so easily refuted before the 
days of printing as in later days. But it is certain that he accepted all the main dogmas of the 
Roman Church. For example, the view so fiercely held by the theologians of that day and so 
often challenged by subsequent reformers, that the unworthiness of the priest does not affect 
the validity of the sacrament, was never challenged by Hus, and indeed was more than once 
publicly affirmed by him. Englishmen may well be proud of Wycliffe’s influence upon Hus; but 
that influence was almost certainly less dogmatic than practical. In a famous message to his 
own congregation of the Bethlehem Chapel he referred to “Blessed England,” but it would seem 
that his admiration for Wycliffe sprang from his zeal for the purification of the Church from 
existing abuses, not from any desire to overthrow the existing order of the ecclesiastical world. It 
can be, and has been, quite seriously argued that Hus never questioned any dogma which had 
obtained the sanction of the Church up to his day; Papal Infallibility, which he did challenge, was 
of course widely upheld even in the fifteenth century, but was not erected into a dogma till 1870. 
But on the other hand no one can pretend to deny that his whole influence, the whole trend of 
his life and teachings was contrary to the Papal claims, and in favour of what afterwards came 
to be known as the Reformation. Luther rightly regarded Hus as his forerunner, and on a famous 
occasion exclaimed, “We have all been Hussites, without knowing it.” 


Just as at a later date Knox could say of the first martyr of the Scottish Reformation, “The reek 
of Maister Patrick Hamilton has infected all it blew upon,” so it is worth noting that the teaching 
of Hus, which at the time found its fiercest opponents among the Germans, none the less a 
century later inspired the great religious movement which revivified Germany. Time brings its 
revenges, and to-day the English, who burnt the Maid of France, and the Scots, who fought for 
her, unite in honouring her statue at Rouen. May we not, also at the anniversary of Waterloo, 
express the hope that ere long, as the result of a just and lasting settlement, the secular hates 


of German and Czech may be merged in a new enthusiasm for the cause of common 
civilization? 


| have written as an ardent and convinced admirer of Hus the reformer as well as Hus the 
patriot. But | wish to make it clear that in admiring that side of him, | have not even the remotest 
wish to offend the Catholic sentiments of the majority of his countrymen, of to-day. They have 
shown only too clearly that those who differ from him on religious matters can still revere him as 
a great national hero. 


At a time when in England increased interest is being shown in the Russian Orthodox Church, it 
may be well to refer to the curious fact that in Russia Hus is very widely regarded as “Pravoslav” 
or Orthodox in his views and aims. The accuracy of this view has been challenged, and indeed 
refuted, by all the leading Czech historians from Palacky and Tomek to Count LUtzow. There is 
no trace whatever of Russian or Eastern influence upon Hus. But the origin of the idea is 
distinctly interesting. Christianity first came to Bohemia and Moravia from the East, through the 
great Slavonic apostles, Saints Cyril and Methodius, who began their career as missionaries of 
Byzantium, and then drifted into the Roman sphere. Methodius was Archbishop of Nitra, the old 
Slovak town in North-west Hungary, in the ninth century. It is also significant that the celibacy of 
the clergy and the withdrawal of the chalice from the laity became established at a considerably 
later date in Bohemia than in the rest of Western Christendom. 


2. The movement inspired and inaugurated by John Hus was quite as much national as it was 
religious in character. The Czechs were for reform, the Germans for reaction and the Papal 
supremacy. This is the secret of Hus’s great popularity at the present day, when his portrait may 
be seen on the walls of many a devout Catholic priest and Protestants form but an insignificant 
minority among his admirers. And indeed, his services to the national cause of Bohemia can 
hardly be exaggerated. What Luther did for the German language, Hus did a whole century 
earlier for the Czech language. Hus’s writings are epoch-making not only in the history of Czech 
literature, but in Slavonic history as a whole. In addition to revising and correcting the existing 
Czech translations of the Bible, he wrote at least as much in Czech as in Latin, then still the 
usual medium for works of a theological nature. In yet another respect he was a linguistic 
pioneer; he was the first to attempt a reform of Slavonic orthography according to a logical 
system. 


A further interesting parallel to Luther is the stress laid by Hus upon church music, and 
especially upon congregational singing. This was natural enough among a nation of musicians, 
the Czechs and the Welsh being perhaps the two most musical nations in Europe. The Hussite 
songs, the hymns of the reformer’s own lifetime and the religious battle songs of his more 
warlike successors, occupy a unique place of their own alike in musical and in political history. 


Hus, then, was equally great as reformer and as patriot, as the inspirer of an intellectual 
movement and as the political leader of a nation. For five hundred years he has stood as the 
foremost champion of Czech nationality and the Czech language, and he also deserves some 
credit as one of the earliest advocates of Slav unity. The letter of congratulation which he 


addressed to King Vladislaw of Poland after his great victory over the Teutonic Knights at 
Tannenberg (1410) is not without interest at a moment when the Germans claim to have wiped 
out that national disaster, but when we still confidently hope that a final Russian victory will seal 
the reconciliation of Pole and Russian as brothers in the cause of Slavonic unity. The heroic 
achievement of John Hus has been well characterized in the words of his countryman and 
biographer, Count Lutzow: “If neglecting for a moment the minutize of mediaeval theological 
controversy, we consider as a martyr that man who willingly sacrifices his individual life for what 
he firmly believes to be the good of humanity at large, who ‘takes the world’s life on him and his 
own lays down,’ then assuredly there is no truer martyr in the world’s annals than John Hus.” 


The Hussite Wars, which followed the tragedy of Constance, are one of the most remarkable 
episodes in history and especially deserving of attention at the present time. The Bohemian 
nation, alone and unaided, held all Europe at bay for close upon twenty years, and routed army 
after army which the Germans sent against them. There have been moments in history—it is 
necessary to emphasize this to-day—when the German spirit has led the van of Europe. But on 
the occasion of the Hussite Wars, as in the present European tragedy, Germany unquestionably 
stood for reaction and for the imposition of an alien “Kultur.” To-day the legions of Bohemia are 
forced unwillingly, by a foul and unnatural system, to fight the battles of their deadliest enemies. 
But surely we are entitled to believe that the spirit of John Zizka, the heroic blind general of the 
Czechs, is fighting on our side to-day, and to hope that the nation which through his victories did 
so much to secure the intellectual freedom and progress of Europe, will ere long be in a position 
to pursue once more its independent existence. 


The Hussite Wars were fought for an idea, for an abstraction—on the religious side, for the 
Communion in both kinds; on the civil side, for the rights of the Czech language against the 
encroachments of the German. These two ideal aims combined made Bohemia irresistible. 
What people in Europe can boast a prouder title than that which the Czechs won during the long 
Hussite struggle—‘“the People of the Chalice”? Bohemia’s greatest historian, Francis Palacky, 
may surely be pardoned for putting forward the contention that the Hussite War is “the first war 
in the world’s history that was fought not for material interests, but for intellectual ones, for 
ideas.” Certain it is that when victory at last crowned the Hussite arms, they made a moderate 
use of it, and indulged in no revenge of proscription of the beaten side. The Taborites, it is true, 
showed the same excess of religious zeal as the sectaries of Cromwell’s day. But the 
Utraquists, as the victorious champions of the Communion, in both kinds came to be called, set 
a worthy example of tolerance in an intolerant age. 


How different was the behaviour of the triumphant Romanist party two centuries later, after the 
great tragedy of Bohemian history, the battle of the White Mountain (1620)! The Thirty Years’ 
War, it will be remembered, opened in Bohemia, with the sensational incident known as the 
“Defenestration of Prague,” the brief interlude of the Elector Palatine’s kingship and his defeat 
and expulsion by the Imperialists in that memorable battle outside the walls of Prague. His wife, 
the Winter Queen, daughter of our own James |, still holds her own place in English literature as 
“the eclipse and glory of her kind.” 


The victor of the White Mountain, the fanatical Ferdinand II of Habsburg, set himself to 
exterminate heresy from his dominions. He expelled the preachers and introduced the Jesuits. 
Utraquism was sternly suppressed. The ancient Bohemian nobility was to a large extent 
destroyed and replaced by foreign upstarts. Above all, systematic efforts were made to destroy 
Czech national literature, owing to its Hussite tinge. Indeed, one Jesuit boasted that he alone 
had burnt no fewer that sixty thousand Czech volumes. Ferdinand acted only too literally upon 
the advice of his Capuchin confessor, to show no mercy to the Bohemians, but to comply with 
the words of the Psalmist: “Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 


Thanks to the tyranny of the Habsburgs and their Jesuit advisers, the condition of Bohemia was 
one of utter stagnation from the Thirty Years’ War down to the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. All national life was in abeyance. Bohemia was completely Germanized, bound hand 
and foot by the red tape of an indolent and brainless bureaucracy, by the intellectual and moral 
censorship of the Church, the Jesuits, and the police system. 


Early in the nineteenth century a tiny group of Slav patriots was in the habit of meeting at 
intervals in the private room of an inn in Prague; and one of them, Rieger, remarked to his 
friends, “If the ceiling of this room were to fall and crush us, there would be an end of the 
national movement in Bohemia.” And this was scarcely an exaggeration; for in Bohemia, as in 
many other countries, a handful of idealists and theorists for the most part historical students 
and professors of literature—sowed the seed which a generation later was to awaken a whole 
race. The Society of the Bohemian Museum, founded in 1818, aimed at a revival of the national 
language; and it is worth noting that at first there was no feud with the Germans. Goethe was 
himself an honoured member, and the poets Lenau and Meissner wrote in honour of the 
Hussites. It was not until the Czech revival assumed an openly Slavophil form, that the 
enthusiasm of the Germans cooled down. 


It is important to note that the Panslav movement, in its most ideal form, as an expression of the 
kinship and brotherhood of all the different Slavonic races, originated quite as much in Bohemia 
as in Russia. Its earliest mouthpiece, Jan Kollar, who was clergyman of the Slovak Lutheran 
Church in Budapest, wrote two epoch-making books—a long epic poem entitled “The Daughter 
of Slava,” in which he sang the glories of Slavdom and created, in imitation of Dante, a mythical 
Slav Olympus and Hades, where the friends and enemies of the Slav race are picturesquely 
grouped, and a short essay advocating “The Literary Reciprocity of all Slavs.” Both books 
awakened a resounding echo throughout the Slav world. About the same time another Slovak, 
Safafik, a professor in Prague, wrote an equally epoch-making book on “Slav Antiquities,” which 
has remained the foundation stone of all study of Slav origins, whether in the matter of 
language, geography, or race. 


The literary movement in Prague steadily gathered force, and acquired a political tinge which all 
the efforts of the police failed to efface. The Czech press came to life, and—as all references to 
internal Bohemian politics were as carefully muzzled by the censorship of the forties as they are 


to-day in the existing reign of terror—one of their most brilliant journalists, Havli¢ek, contrived to 
criticize the Government in the skilfully veiled form of reports on the condition of Ireland! 


In the great year of revolution, 1848, the growing Slav movement found expression in a Slav 
Congress held in Prague, with the great Czech historian Francis Palacky as President and with 
delegates from Poland, Serbia, Croatia, the Slovak districts, and even Russia. Palacky earned 
the ill-will of the German extremists by his refusal to take part in the German Federal Parliament 
at Frankfurt. But he very rightly held that Austria’s sole hope for the future lay in the introduction 
of a federal system, and this he advocated till the very end of his life. A famous saying of his has 
found its way through Europe and has formed the text of many edifying sermons upon Austria (I 
too must plead guilty to having used it more than once myself): “If there were no Austria, it 
would be necessary to create one.” The root meaning of such a phrase has been all too often 
overlooked; Palacky regarded the continued existence of Austria as the sole means of avoiding 
a European cataclysm. But now that such a cataclysm has actually come upon us, surely we 
shall do well to remember another winged word applied by Palacky to his native Bohemia: 
“Before Austria was, we were, and when Austria no longer is, we still shall be.” Surely a 
prophetic phrase. 


Since 1848 the national movement in Bohemia has steadily and irresistibly progressed. Its 
weakest side has always been the political. The Czechs have produced a very large number of 
able leaders of the second and third ranks, but not a single one of supreme eminence, and what 
is most important of all, no one at all comparable to the really great men whom their Magyar 
contemporaries produced, Deak, Kossuth, and Andrassy. The inevitable result has been that the 
Czechs have wasted many golden opportunities and have been forestalled by other races, 
notably the Magyars and the Poles. They have allowed themselves to squander time and 
energy over barren linguistic brawls, to overdo the policy of the mere wrecker and obstructionist, 
and so to destroy their prestige and reputation for political foresight both at home and abroad. 
Meanwhile their progress in other fields than politics has been altogether admirable. They have 
developed a rich and attractive literature, with at least two poets of the front rank, Svatopluk 
Cech and Vrhlicky, as well as numerous novelists, dramatists, historians, and men of science. 
Their system of education is highly efficient, and worthy of the tradition of their own Comenius 
(Komensky), one of the greatest educationalists of modern times. To-day there are two 
Universities in Prague, a German and a Czech, the latter with more students than Oxford and 
Cambridge combined, and some professors of European fame. In Bohemia and Moravia to-day 
there are practically no illiterates. 


In drama the Czechs are also well to the fore. The National Theatre at Prague is one of the best 
of its kind in Europe; indeed, to many chance visitors the existence of this splendid Slavonic 
theatre must have been something of a revelation. Still more is this true of music, for which the 
Czechs are justly celebrated. They and their half-brothers the Slovaks are extraordinarily rich in 
folksongs and melodies, many of which show obvious traces of the ancient Slavonic church 
modes. Moreover, they have produced several composers of the very front rank, notably 
Dvosak, who is famous throughout Europe, and Smetana, who is less known but equally great 
and is indeed regarded as the most characteristic of all Czech composers. Novak, Fibich, and 


other younger composers have also won the attention of the musical world, and it is almost 
superfluous to mention that Kubelik, the famous violinist, is a native of Bohemia. Prague is a 
famous centre of music and of art; and though it is impossible to point to any Czech artist of 
altogether European reputation, all visitors to the modern Gallery of Prague and to the annual 
exhibitions of the various art societies, are aware that Art is on a higher level in Prague than in 
many cities more famous in the artistic world. And at least a word of praise should be reserved 
for the brilliant group of Moravian artists, which has rallied round the great Slovak peasant-artist 
Joza Uprka and has made of their art pavilion at Hodonin a shrine of popular art and an 
inspiration for the artistic development of the future. “Uprka red” has to be seen to be believed, 
and nowhere can it be seen to better advantage than in the prosperous Slovak villages of the 
Moravian border. 


Bohemia and Silesia form to-day the chief industrial centre of Austria. Bohemian glass, sugar, 
and textiles have won something more than local fame; and so too the famous beer of Pilsen, 
and that other less innocuous product of the same town, the armaments of the great Skoda 
works. It is the rapid growth of Bohemian mining industries and manufactures which has so 
seriously complicated the racial struggle between Czech and German. So long as the 
population remained more or less rooted to the soil, there was at least the possibility of mapping 
out the mixed districts and settling upon their special treatment. But with a population kept in a 
state of continual ebb and flow by industrial developments, minorities are continually cropping 
up in unexpected places and then again disappearing; and it is unfortunately the case that both 
Czech and German employers put very considerable pressure on their workmen in a national 
sense. In short, economics and nationality are inextricably interwoven in Bohemia, just as in 
Hungary, Roumania, and the Balkans. 


The present political and constitutional regime in Austria-Hungary dates from the famous 
Ausgleich or Compromise of 1867, by which the fate of ten races was surrendered into the 
hands of two, the Germans and the Magyars, one in each half of the “Dual Monarchy.” Against 
this system the Czechs of all parties have always vigorously protested, insisting on the claims of 
the historic crown and kingdom of St. Wenceslas as entitled to at least as much consideration 
as the Hungarian Crown of St. Stephen. There was indeed a moment, during the 
Franco-German War, when the present Emperor seemed inclined to atone for his neglect of 
Czech interests and was on the point of being crowned King of Bohemia. But the Magyars 
immediately strained every effort to withhold from the Slavs the rights which they had so 
persistently and successfully claimed for themselves; and from that day to this Francis Joseph 
has always evaded his plighted word to Bohemia. 


The protests of the Czechs have gained steadily in strength and volume, as the current of their 
national life broadened and deepened; and a year ago the Czechs might fairly have been 
described as a highly organized, highly educated, keen, hardworking democracy, perhaps 
sometimes needlessly aggressive, perhaps also shortsighted or narrow in its political outlook, 
but none the less progressive and modern in the very best sense of those words. 


Their national attitude in home politics is reflected in their attitude to Foreign Policy. The Czechs 
have always been pronounced and outspoken opponents of Viennese policy, and still more of 
the poisonous influence of Budapest and of Magyar racial tyranny upon that policy. They have 
always opposed Prussia, Berlin, and the Triple Alliance by every means in their power. Public 
opinion in Bohemia has always been consistently Francophil and Anglophil, and above all 
Russophil, emphasizing the kinship and blood ties of all the Slav races. In 1870 it sympathized 
keenly with France, in 1878 with Russia and her noble struggle for the liberation of the Balkans, 
for opposing which Britain is to-day paying so terribly in blood and treasure. In 1908 it 
sympathized equally with Serbia during the Bosnian crisis; for it should be noted that Prague 
has long been a very important centre of Southern Slav culture, to which hundreds of Serb, 
Croat, and Bulgar students flock every year. In 1912 there was no country where the victories of 
the Balkan League aroused greater delight than in Prague; and to-day it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to assert that every man, woman, and child in Bohemia sympathizes with Russia, 
and longs for the victory of Russia and her Western allies, as Bohemia’s only hope of salvation. 
As a famous Bohemian put it to me during the war, even the Austrian police spies in 
Prague—so far as they are of Czech nationality—would welcome the Russians! And these are 
the people who, like their Serb, Croat, and Slovene kinsmen in the south of Austria-Hungary, are 
being compelled by a brutal and perverse system to fight the battles of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Budapest, to pay the bill run up by the crimes and follies of German-Magyar policy, to sacrifice 
thousands of their best sons, fighting against their own kinsmen and friends against all their 
dearest traditions and aspirations. Hideous as has been the fate of Belgium and of 
unconquerable Serbia, it may safely be asserted that in this war the most hideous fate of all has 
been reserved for the Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, and Serbo-Croats of the Dual Monarchy, who are 
fighting under compulsion a war that is to them a civil war, and that from a national point of view, 
by far the greatest crime of the central Powers has been their ruthless exploitation of thirty 
millions of their subject races in a quarrel which is not theirs. 


To-day the situation in Bohemia is altogether intolerable. Espionage and censorship are so 
complete, that no one makes any comment in public. The newsboards and public notices are 
read in silence. Two men do not discuss the war, unless they are certain that no stranger is 
within earshot. The newspapers are of course completely muzzled, and are even forced to print 
communications with the contents of which they notoriously disagree. The editorial staffs and 
the general public alike have become adepts at the practice of writing, and reading, between the 
lines and at the art of skilful omission and indirect allusion. 


Political life has of course been completely suspended. As neither the Austrian Parliament nor 
the provincial Diets are allowed to meet, there is no parliamentary immunity. The party leaders 
are under the closest observation and have to be extremely careful. Early in the war the 
authorities made great efforts to induce the Czech parties to publish a manifesto in favour of 
war, but entirely without success. All remained ominously silent. Bohemia has two political 
leaders of the highest standing—Dr. Kramaf, the Young Czech leader, an ardent Russophil, a 
tireless opponent of the Triple Alliance, and one of the spiritual authors of the so-called Neoslav 
movement, and Professor Masaryk, the famous philosopher who has exercised so remarkable 
an influence over the whole younger generation of progressives in all the different Slavonic 


countries, and who is also well-known for his courageous exposure of the methods of forgery, 
espionage, and provocation pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office in the Agram High 
Treason trial and the even more notorious Friedjung trial. It was rumoured last August that both 
these men had been executed; but happily this was a mere invention of the sensational Press. 
Till recently the only prominent Czech politician to be arrested was Mr. Klofac, the National 
Socialist deputy, who was implicated on the strength of compromising letters written to him from 
Switzerland—it is asserted, by Austrian agents provocateurs. At the end of May Dr. Kramar and 
Dr. Scheiner, the President of the Bohemian Sokol (Gymnastic) Societies, were also arrested. 


Among the Czech regiments of the Austrian Army the feeling is more or less openly Russophil. 
It is sufficient to cite a remarkable incident which took place in Prague itself at the beginning of 
last autumn. One of the Prague regiments left for the Galician front, escorted on its way by a 
large and sympathetic crowd, soldiers and civilians singing together their national songs, and 
above all the famous Panslav hymn “Hej Slovani,” which contains a verse in honour of the 
Russians and the French as friends in the struggle against the Germans. Not content with this, 
they carried before them a white banner bearing as an inscription an extra verse written for the 
same hymn, to the effect that “we are marching against the Russians, but nobody knows why.” 
So strong was the feeling of both the soldiers and the crowd, that the officers of the regiment did 
not venture to remove the banner. But the incident was atoned for by an order which decimated 
the regiment when it arrived at the front. Other instances of summary executions in the Czech 
regiments have been known to occur throughout the course of the war; and it is a notorious fact 
that the Czech soldiers surrender whenever an opportunity presents itself and are utterly averse 
to the idea of fighting either Russia or Serbia. Equally characteristic is the fact that Bohemia is 
garrisoned almost exclusively by Magyar and Roumanian troops, and by German second-line 
troops from the Empire. 


A few words must be devoted in conclusion to Bohemia’s aspirations for the future-aspirations 
which can only be realized if the Allies are completely victorious. If Germany wins, Bohemia 
becomes a mere annexe of Berlin. To-day that ought to be clear enough to every one; and there 
is certainly no Czech who fails to realize it. 


Bohemia, then, hopes that our victory will mean the break-up of the Dual Monarchy and the 
achievement of Bohemian independence. Independent Bohemia, if it can once be achieved, will 
not be by any means a mere negligible quantity. Comprising the greater part of the three 
Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia—what is left of the territories of the 
mediaeval Crown of St. Wenceslas—and also the Slovak districts of Northern Hungary, Bohemia 
would possess a population of not less than eleven or twelve millions, and would thus occupy 
the eighth place among the twenty-two States of Europe. And here it is necessary to point out 
that with the fate of Bohemia is inseparably bound up the fate of their close kinsmen the 
Slovaks, one of the most naturally gifted and attractive of all the Slavonic races, whose political 
and intellectual development has for generations past been brutally stunted by the deliberate 
policy of the Magyar oligarchy. Their language has been banished from all secondary schools, 
colleges and seminaries, and is being steadily expelled even from the primary schools. It is 
excluded from the administration and from every public office; even on the railways and in the 


post offices Slovak inscriptions are not tolerated. The Slovak Press has for years been subject 
to brutal persecution. Right of assembly or association does not exist for the unhappy Slovaks, 
or indeed for the other non-Magyar races of Hungary. The small intellectual class is the victim of 
official pressure and persecution in every imaginable form; and the most drastic steps are taken 
to prevent the Slovak people from securing its due representation in Parliament. Nowhere has 
the scandalous system of electoral corruption and violence weighed more heavy than among 
the Slovaks. As a distinguished Hungarian statesman said not many years ago on the floor of 
the House, “In Hungary the Magyar is the master.” The other races are mere helots. 


It is to perpetuate this infamous system that the Magyar oligarchy, under the able leadership of 
Count Tisza, is fighting this war; and it can hardly be wondered at that every Czech and Slovak 
should approve the rival programme of Bohemian independence. The difficulties which lie in the 
way of such a programme are many and obvious. The new State would be seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a seaboard, just as are Switzerland and Serbia to-day. This 
insurmountable geographical fact would unquestionably be the occasion of tariff difficulties. But 
it must be remembered that even before the war Bohemia and Moravia, which industrially 
possessed a special identity of their own, suffered seriously from the economic disadvantages 
of their situation. The attainment of their independence may not enable them to overcome all 
these disadvantages, but it is obvious that at the worst the Czechs can scarcely be worse off 
when they have complete economic and financial control of their own destinies and are thus 
able to consult their own peculiar interests, than in their present situation, when in all matters 
economic and political alike the main decision lies at Vienna and Budapest rather than at 
Prague. 


A further obvious difficulty is presented by the future form of government of the new State. For 
many reasons, notably out of deference to the feelings of the Russian Government, a Czech 
Republic is quite impracticable, but in restoring the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia, the Czechs 
have no national dynasty to whom they can turn. A German prince is of course out of the 
question, and they may perhaps experience some difficulty in finding a suitable candidate for the 
new throne among the reigning families of the West. 


There can be no question that the new Bohemia would for a considerable period need backing 
from without. Her people would look above all to Russia; for, though nothing is farther from their 
wishes than to become a province of Russia, they are certain to remain Russophil after the war, 
and to desire an intimate accord with Russia. If the war produces the hoped for reconciliation 
between Russians and Poles, the Czechs are likely to prove a useful intermediary, in view of 
their community of outlook as Western Slavs. Above all, racial sympathies and a close 
community of economic interests are likely to link Bohemia with the new Jugoslav State which, it 
is to be hoped, will be formed by the union of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia with Serbia and 
Montenegro. Bohemia, like Jugoslavia, will alike by inclination and by necessity be the ally of 
the Triple Entente and a powerful obstacle in the path of German aggression. 


The chief difficulty which will face the new State is the problem of racial minorities for in the 
event of Bohemian independence it will inevitably include at least a million and a half Germans. 


There are, of course, certain points at which the existing frontier can be pared down, leaving 
certain German districts, such as the Egerland, the territory round Bodenbach, or South of 
Budweis, to German-Austria, to Bavaria, or to Saxony, and along the Silesian frontier similar 
concessions could be made to the racial principle. But this is unhappily impossible in North 
Bohemia, where the new State, if it is to be self-sufficient and economically independent, must 
of necessity hold on to the mining and industrial districts and where the existence of numerous 
Czech minorities cannot be overlooked. But this difficulty of racial minorities must not deter us. It 
is present almost everywhere in central and south-eastern Europe, and there is not a single 
problem which the war has raised, that can be solved in defiance of it. The best that we can do 
is to educate public opinion to oppose strenuously the suppression of national minorities, and to 
make a guarantee of linguistic rights in the schools, churches, local bodies and cultural 
institutions a sine qua non in the settlement of each individual problem. The Germans of 
Bohemia and Southern Hungary must be secured the same privileges as the Magyars in the 
future Greater Roumania. Such an arrangement is difficult, but most certainly attainable. 


The Southern Slav Question has already forced itself upon the attention of the world. The time 
will soon come when the Bohemian Question will assume an equal importance, and it is 
therefore essential to realize that the two problems are intimately connected and likely to be 
more so every day. The interests of the Czechs and of the Southern Slavs coincide at every 
point. 


Forty-five years ago a far-sighted Russian wrote as follows: “The Eastern Question is not to be 
solved in the Balkans, nor the Polish Question in Warsaw, nor the Black Sea Question on the 
Bosphorus. All three are held together by a common knot, which lies on the middle Danube. The 
Eastern Question can only be solved in Vienna,” and again “The Eastern Question is a Slav 
Question.” It is interesting to find the same writer discussing the possible enemies of Russia in 
the future. First on the list is England—there for once we have happily proved him wrong. The 
Poles he regards as doubtful—“whether we have the Poles for us or against us, depends on us 
Russians, and on us alone.” What could be more prophetic than this? It is even truer in 1915 
than it was in 1870. But above all he regards as Russia’s future enemies “the Germans with 
their allies, the Turks and the Magyars.” “To Russia,” he adds, “Hungary forms the 
advance-guard of Germany.” That has long been obvious to all serious students of Hungarian 
politics; and yet it has still not penetrated the minds of some of those who are loudest in their 
denunciation of Germany to-day. It cannot be too often repeated that this is not merely a 
German War; it is emphatically a Magyar War also. None know this better than the Cezchs and 
the Slovaks. 


Bohemia is called upon in the near future to play a great part as intermediary between Russia 
and Britain. As the most advanced and cultured of all the Slav nations, she can present to 
Russia the ideas of the West in suitable Slavonic garb. As an ardent and sympathetic admirer of 
Russia and Russian ideas, she may well become to us a door upon the Slavonic world. There 
will be room in the new Europe of which we dream for an independent Bohemia, industrious, 
progressive, and peaceful, a Bohemia which will have rescued its Slovak kinsmen from the 
intolerable yoke of the Magyar oligarchy, but which will carefully avoid the Magyar example and 


give the fullest freedom to its own German minorities. The day has not yet arrived, but it will 
most assuredly come, if victory crowns the arms of the Allies. In the words of Bismarck, 
“Bohemia is a fortress created by God Himself.” But she must become the fortress, not of 
Reaction, but of Liberty. 
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An Act to strengthen the law for preventing the publication for gain of obscene matter and the 
publication of things intended for the production of obscene matter.[31st July 1964] 


Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows:— 


Obscene articles intended for publication for gain. 

7 & 8 Eliz. 2. c. 66. 1.—(1) In section 2(1) of the Obscene Publications Act 1959 (under which it 
is an offence punishable on summary conviction or on indictment to publish an obscene article, 
whether for gain or not) after the words “any person who, whether for gain or not, publishes an 
obscene article” there shall be inserted the words “or who has an obscene article for publication 
for gain (whether gain to himself or gain to another)”. 


(2) For the purpose of any proceedings for an offence against the said section 2 a person shall 
be deemed to have an article for publication for gain if with a view to such publication he has the 
article in his ownership, possession or control. 


(3) In proceedings brought against a person under the said section 2 for having an obscene 
article for publication for gain the following provisions shall apply in place of subsections (5) and 
(6) of that section, that is to say,— 


(a) he shall not be convicted of that offence if he proves that he had not examined the article 
and had no reasonable cause to suspect that it was such that his having it would make him 
liable to be convicted of an offence against that section; and 

(b) the question whether the article is obscene shall be determined by reference to such 
publication for gain of the article as in the circumstances it may reasonably be inferred he had in 
contemplation and to any further publication that could reasonably be expected to follow from it, 
but not to any other publication. 

(4) Where articles are seized under section 3 of the Obscene Publications Act 1959 (which 
provides for the seizure and forfeiture of obscene articles kept for publication for gain), and a 
person is convicted under section 2 of that Act of having them for publication for gain, the court 
on his conviction shall order the forfeiture of those articles: 


Provided that an order made by virtue of this subsection (including an order so made on appeal) 
shall not take effect until the expiration of the ordinary time within which an appeal in the matter 
of the proceedings in which the order was made may be instituted or, where such an appeal is 
duly instituted, until the appeal is finally decided or abandoned; and for this purpose— 


(a) an application for a case to be stated or for leave to appeal shall be treated as the institution 
of an appeal; and 

(b) where a decision on appeal is subject to a further appeal, the appeal shall not be deemed to 
be finally decided until the expiration of the ordinary time within which a further appeal may be 
instituted or, where a further appeal is duly instituted, until the further appeal is finally decided or 
abandoned. 

(5) References in section 3 of the Obscene Publications Act 1959 and this section to publication 
for gain shall apply to any publication with a view to gain, whether the gain is to accrue by way 
of consideration for the publication or in any other way. 


Negatives, etc. for production of obscene articles. 2.—(1) The Obscene Publications Act 1959 
(as amended by this Act) shall apply in relation to anything which is intended to be used, either 
alone or as one of a set, for the reproduction or manufacture therefrom of articles containing or 
embodying matter to be read, looked at or listened to, as if it were an article containing or 
embodying that matter so far as that matter is to be derived from it or from the set. 


(2) For the purposes of the Obscene Publications Act 1959 (as so amended) an article shall be 
deemed to be had or kept for publication if it is had or kept for the reproduction or manufacture 
therefrom of articles for publication; and the question whether an article so had or kept is 
obscene shall— 


(a) for purposes of section 2 of the Act be determined in accordance with section 1(3)(b) above 
as if any reference there to publication of the article were a reference to publication of articles 
reproduced or manufactured from it; and 

(b) for purposes of section 3 of the Act be determined on the assumption that articles 
reproduced or manufactured from it would be published in any manner likely having regard to 
the circumstances in which it was found, but in no other manner. 

Citation, commencement and extent. 3—(1) This Act may be cited as the Obscene Publications 
Act 1964, and this Act and the Obscene Publications Act 1959 may be cited together as the 
Obscene Publications Acts 1959 and 1964. 


(2) This Act shall come into operation on the expiration of one month beginning with the date of 
the passing thereof. 


(3) This Act shall not extend to Scotland or to Northern Ireland. 
[1][21[3] 
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SHALL WE DEFLATE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL? 
The Forum - November 1926 


YES: 


SAYS Mr. Dashiell. Intercollegiate football bas become a religious 

cult, building stadiums instead of cathedrals. Its moral and intel- 

lectual benefits are absurdly exaggerated. It is so expensive that educa- 
tional budgets suffer. There is nothing Greek about football. It is a 
barbaric Roman spectacle for a degenerate Roman mob. 


No: 


SAYS Mr. Roper. Football is a benefit to the player, mentally and 
physically, and an influence for good in college morals. Without it 

the colleges could not give financial support to other sports. It is a 
legitimate part of modern life, — the Greek athlete was as much a part 


of Greek civilization as the Greek philosopher. 


I—THE NATIONAL RELIGION OF FOOTBALL 


Alfred Dashiell 


BIG game day carries with it an almost resistless thrill. 

Flying banners, cheering crowds, playing bands, and an 
eighty-yard run for a touchdown are worth braving a 

mob to see. They establish football as the supreme spectacle of 
American college life and they draw us to the scene of battle 
whenever we can raise the price. Having lost more than one hat in 
the mélée around the nad. ear after victory, | am no caustic 

critic of the sport. 


Yet many who entered college after the war are wondering 

what the game is coming to. Our fear is that it will be made into a 
national religion. We are suspicious of the myths now growing up, 
of the canonization of football heroes, of the false glamour and 
sentimentalism surrounding the game, started as a friendly con- 
test and becoming a Saturday afternoon ritual. 


Undoubtedly, enthusiastic advocates are right in claiming that 
football is less dangerous for players than it used to be, that there 
is more skill and less reliance upon brawn than in the Golden 
"Nineties (now irreverently called the Mauve Decade). But, as 
usual, the apostles damn their own case by claiming too much. 
Many whose contact with the campus is recent regard with a 
skeptical smile the familiar oration about football as a power for 
clean-living, and equally flowery forensics about its character- 
forming qualities. 


Granted that players keep the training rules, —a debatable 
point with those who know some football stars, — there is noth- 
ing to prove that men who play football are more pure out of 
season than the greasiest of grinds. 


Hamilton Fish, Jr., writing in defense of football in the 


“Saturday Evening Post” last December, cited the remarkable 
success attained by the members of the Harvard 1908 team. 

The conclusion which seems obvious to him is not quite clear to 
me. Famous college football stars have also been known to figure 
in murder trials, in robbery cases, and, from some of the evidence 
produced in divorce courts, are not particularly noted for their 

— conduct. 


Having aside the false idea a football star gains of his own 
importance, oe that the big game of senior year is fre- 

quently the high spot in the life of many men, conceding the 
debatable point that football is good for those who play it, what 
is to be said of the drunks in the stands whom the twenty-two 
clean-living warriors on the gridiron are affording an opportunity 
for childish exhibitions which should have been discarded at the 
end of sophomore year? 


Professor C. W. Kennedy, Chairman of the Faculty Committee 
on Athletics at Princeton, a defender of the sport, states that they 
are one of the most unfortunate aspects of the game. They are 
nuisances, it is true, but they are only mild examples of a phe- 
nomenon too little considered. It is not violators of the Volstead 
Act so much as old grads returning for their annual emotional jag 
who are leading football into dubious ways. 


These footbawlers shiver at the ghost of suppression at the end 
of every season and attempt to banish it wich a flow of words. 
Their chief defense of the commercialization of the game, the 
huge stadiums, the increased price of tickets, is the old war-cry, 
“Athletics for all!” In every recent eulogy large emphasis is 

placed upon the claim that football is supporting practically all 
other sports and is enabling ninety per cent of the students to 
engage in athletics. Nothing is said about extravagances of team 
management, little of the unreasonably high salaries of coaches, 
but lyrics are composed on the gre-e-at systems of intra-collegiate 
athletics developing in all colleges. These statements have hitherto 
been accepted as gospel. Nobody asks what kind of athletics. 

Yet every student who observes knows that the class teams and 
club teams and fraternity teams and pick-up teams are, despite 
the drum-beating of gymnasium authorities and college press, 
uncertain things at best. These teams play only a few games a 
year, usually with little or no preliminary practice. The statistics 
proudly include every student who has been bludgeoned into a 
place on any one of them. The real quality of sport is more ap- 


parent in touch-football, for instance. No equipment is required 
except a ball. The presence of no athletic director is necessary. 
Bronze medals do not make organized tournaments any more 
athletic. Perhaps there are free golf courses at some colleges but 
they have not come within the limits of my experience. Tennis 
courts afford splendid exercise, but students usually pay a fee for 
playing. A walk or a jog across country costs nobody anything. 
“Athletics for all” is a high-sounding phrase, a whistle in the 
graveyard accepted as a call to prayer. 


In such guise the religion of het all has been thrust upon us. 

Led by alumni and sports writers (for whom there is some excuse 
since they have their livings to make) the evangelic choir sings out 
lustily every year at this season, reaching its dramatic crescendo 
as the old year dies. 


"On December 30, 1925, Bishop William T. Manning, addressing 
the convention of the inal Collegiate Athletic Association, 

said: “Sports occupy as important a place in our lives as prayers. 
The beautiful game of polo, in its place, is as pleasing to Ed asa 
beautiful service in a beautiful cathedral.” He, of course, went on 
to extol football for the qualities usually attributed to it, and 
concluded: “There ought to be the closest sympathy between 
true sportsmanship and true religion, for they are the two great 
agencies for the development of right living and should work in 
the closest relationship.” 


This linking of sport and religion is not without precedent. 

Ever since the “praying colonels” of Centre College had such a 
meteoric career in the fotball firmament, newspapers have been 
pock-marked with stories of teams gathering for prayer before 
games. After the 1924 Army-Navy game in Baltimore, Captain 
Garbisch said, according to the papers, that he “dashed his 
helmet to the ground and thanked Got for victory.” One wonders 
whether there were no Navy prayers before and during the game. 
One wonders whether the colonels have stopped praying. 


All the expressions of religion are to be found in the utterances 
of the footbawlers. One of the most noteworthy of their hymns, 

which might be entitled “The Church’s One Foundation’, is from 
Texas University: 


“Our memorial stadium will be a modern coliseum of concrete 
and steel, capable of resisting the erosion of countless centuries. 


This massive edifice will command the admiration of generations 
unborn. Like a mantle of ivy, time will weave o’er its beloved walls 
a soft halo of tradition. 


“To its builders, to those hands who (sic!) seek to return to the 
lap of their alma mater a token of appreciation of the infinite 
heritage that she has so liberally bestowed, the heads of all pos- 
— bow in everlasting gratitude. 


“Will you be a stadium builder?” 


A pastoral letter in the Illinois “Alumni News” of June, 1923, 
refers to the uncompleted stadium in these terms: 


“It has done much to arouse University interest among 
alumni and citizens from one end of the state to the other. Its 
influence in bringing about legislative appropriations in full as 
requested was even greater than most people supposed.” 


Asermon is contained in the dynamic caption from the same 
periodical: 


COMPLETE THAT STADIUM FOR FIGHTING ILLINI 
DIG UP AND PAY UP — THE STADIUM’S GOING UP 


Sad to relate, the alumni president in the same issue voices his 
hurt amazement at the number of graduates who disregard their 
pledges. It is interesting to speculate on the number who made 
those pledges under the stimulus of cheer-leaders in the heat of a 
“pep” session. 


Apostles compare the present era of sport cathedrals to the 
golden ages of stadium building in Greece and Rome. They make 
the absurd statement that the Greek athlete is the commanding 
figure which has come down to us from Athenian civilization, but 
they dwell longest upon Rome and its grandeur. Do they ever 
stop to think that emperors built those coliseums chiefly to 

gorge the masses with spectacles to keep them from thinking too 
much? 


To-day the radio has extended the feeding power of the sta- 
diums. It has popularized the game so that Red Grange, even 


before he turned professional, was the subject of as much dis- 
cussion as Babe Ruth. It has vulgarized the game so that the 
colleges, ever on the lookout for shekels to keep their huge ath- 
letic plants running, must secure heroes for the mob, must have 
as opponents teams that will be good drawing cards. 


So much publicity has attended football in recent years that, 

for most people, the sole standard by which colleges are judged is 
the quality of their athletic teams. What is the result? Furtive 
professionalism, fake scholarships, barefaced ey and kid- 

naping, — according to presidents of small colleges left in the rear 
of the race for numbers and endowments, — are a few of the 
activities of the larger institutions. Coaches receive salaries of 
from $10,000 to $25,000 for a fraction of a year. An lowa college 
making a drive for students devoted eighty-five per cent of its 
publicity to athletics. One college had to cancel its football sched- 
ule because another college walked off with four of its best players. 


Of course, the evangelists attempt to laugh these things off. 
They cite coaches who are members of otis, but they do 

not state how many of these there are. Are there college men who 
do not know that altruistic alumni associations fill their scholar- 
ships with football players? The tramp athlete has disappeared 
from the open field but he still skulks behind the scenes. Mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy are encouraging a policy of 
scouting for stars to equal those gained for West Point by an 
earlier adoption of the same policy. A dispatch from Annapolis in 
the New York “Herald-Tribune” of August 8 says: “ Mondpanle 
have been stung to the quick by the poor showing of Academy 
teams in recent years and particularly by the frequent defeats by 
the U. S. Military Academy, and are prepared to go to any proper 
lengths to secure a winning team.” 


A graduate of a Pennsylvania college, well-known for its ath- 

letic prowess, even tells oi a group of wealthy alumni who pay the 
expenses of star athletes and then recover double the amount 

of their investment by betting on the team. 


Alumni publications, especially those of colleges attempting to 
raise funds, are crowded with athletic stories interspersed with 
fillers about education. The reductio ad absurdum of graduate 
opinion is found in a solemn article in the “Princeton Alumni 
Weekly” of March 31, 1926, by an instructor in medicine at Co- 
lumbia. He tells how Paavo Nurmi has added ten millions to the 


credit of his country in America. He grows eloquent over the 
prospect of nations playing together. He proposes to sublimate 
the fighting instincts of man into the realms of divine sport, 
thereby saving the world. 


And what is the creed of this redeeming religion? Bishop 

Manning has stated it: Sportsmanship. So excellent a creed does 
it seem that few have paused to inquire what it means. A cheer 
for the opposing team reverberating through the stadium brings 
shivers ong the spinal column. It gives us a glow of self-right- 
eousness to lend our voices to the cause. But have you ever lis- 
tened to the conversation-in the cheering sections during a game? 
Such bits as “Get that son-of-a-gun! He’s yellow. Carry him off 

on a stretcher!” are not so infrequent as we should like to think. 
Did you ever hear the opposing team referred to as a bunch of 
clean-living students? Even in the calmer moments outside the 
stadium reports are rampant concerning the professionalism of 
rival players. There is always the story of the prep school room- 
mate who had actually sent his trunk to ditch College but 

changed his mind when he got a better offer from Gish University. 
Sportsmanship in the stands, like so many aspects of the game, is 
a false mob sentiment. 


If the alumni are carried away on the wings of alma mater’s 

glory, the undergraduates these days seem inclined to wonder 
whether, after all, the game isn’t getting out of hand. The most 
vocal of undergraduate revolts was heard last year. A conference 
of college representatives at Wesleyan advocated barring coaches 
from the benches during games, shortening of schedules, and 
other measures looking to a return of the sport to faculty and 
undergraduate control. Harvard raised a cry against the expan- 
sion of the game and was laughed to scorn by sports writers 
because the Cameo team had just concluded a disastrous season. 
But when Dartmouth, champion of the East, Princeton, cham- 

00 of the Big Three, Yale, and others took up the cry, they fell 

ack upon the mystic formula, “Athletics for all!” 


There are remedies for the football situation, and many of 

those closest to the game are trying to find them. But the alumnus 
who returns to his college only for the big games, who talks of his 
college only in terms of athletics; the old football stars who, as 
Hamilton Fish says, “would rather have their sons on winning 
football teams for their alma mater than have them become 
President,” — these are the obstacles in the way. They are the 


shock troops and the paid organizers of stadium campaigns, and 
others who make their living out of the game cheer them on. 
Alumni demand winning teams. Coaches are paid to win games. 
Winning teams build stadiums and even dormitories. The direc- 
tors and stars of a victorious eleven are the popular speakers at 
graduate gatherings. The dean of the college, on the other hand, 
gets a small turnout in the off season. 


Such manifestations cause some of us to wonder what college is 
for? Of course, if it is to be a social playground and provider of 
spectacles, as now seems its destiny, totball is merely leading the 
way. If the lads who enter college all come singing: “‘I’d rather be 
right halfoack than be President,” then let the merry dance go 

on. But if state universities must give the taxpayers a circus ; 
their money, let us hope that there will remain a few institutions 
which will provide education for those who want it. Some of them 
are making brave efforts against the tide. 


The women’s colleges seem to manage the athletic problem 

with remarkable success. Here is where intra-mural sports are 
really developed. Field hockey, basketball, baseball, and rowing 
are represented by class teams and crews. Tennis courts are just 
as popular as in men’s colleges. Smith and some other colleges 
have a few intercollegiate hockey and basketball contests. The 
English hockey team played at several institutions on its recent 
tour. But the expansion stage of athletics had not been reached in 
the women’s dia before its evils were apparent. Having re- 
stricted enrollments, they do not need advertising or have not 
utilized the obvious means of getting it. Unless they institute 
bathing beauty contests it is not likely that they will need 
stadiums. They saw the writing on the wall. 


Naturally, the wisdom of the authorities is not always seen by 
the girls who, after the fashion of their male escorts at the big 
football games, hanker for a revel in “college spirit”. Neverthe- 
less, the idea that colleges are for mental oul ment first still 
predominates among them and does not seem likely to change. 


| have no uplifting sentiments to offer on the football situation, 
but suggestions may not be amiss. 


To men’s colleges and co-educational institutions: Give the 
curriculum a chance. Erect fewer buildings and hire better 
teachers. Throw the drones off the faculty. Make the courses of 


study furnish some of the excitement. 


To alumni: Let’s talk about something else. 


Extravagant talk and misplaced enthusiasm awaken little 

response in recent college graduates who have observed with some- 
thing less than undiluted joy this monstrous expansion of all 
American things except the mind. We know we are a young 
civilization and inclined to overdo things. But we can’t be sopho- 
mores forever. It is time-for a sense of proportion to enter. 


| do not assume to be the spokesman for any part of the poly- 

glot younger generation, but | do know that many of its members 
agree with me. It is time to stop inflating an excellent sport with 

the gas from alumni windbags, professional spectacle-stagers, and 
paid money-grubbers. 


II—THE VALUE OF FOOTBALL 


William Roper 


Christian Gauss, of Princeton, was recently discussing 
university problems at an alumni gathering. Of course, 

football was mentioned, and when it was he said with 
considerable emphasis, “For my part, | wish we played football 
every Saturday during the college year. My job during the foot- 
ball season is much easier, as far as enforcing discipline in the 
university goes, than at any other time.” 


Dean Gauss hit the nail on the head. The temptations surround- 
ing the college boy to-day have increased ten-fold since | was an 
undergraduate twenty years ago. The automobile has eliminated 
distance. Most, if not all, of our universities and colleges are 
within easy reach of half a dozen cities and towns of considerable 
size. The college or university undergraduate is not going to 
spend his entire time in study. Nor do | believe he should. What 

is he going to do, then, when he is not studying? Certainly he is 
not going to sit down, fold his arms, and meditate. Quite the 
contrary, he is going to be up and doing, for he is full of animal 


spirits, vitality, and enthusiasm. 


Football offers a partial solution. During the football season, 
ninety-nine per cent of the undergraduates in almost every college 
and school in the land are at the football field every Saturday 
afternoon, — out in the clear, bracing autumn air and, which is 
more to the point, out of mischief and out of the way of tempta- 
tion. 


Hero-worship may be a bad thing, but any one who has had_ 

even alittle experience with the young of the human species knows 
that it is universal and ineradicable. You must deal with it 

whether you like it or not. Why not make it as useful and helpful 

as possible? 


If a boy has no one else to admire, he will admire and envy a 
dead-game ee quite as blindly as he will follow a splendid 
specimen of the sound mind in the sound, clean body. | have seen 
so many decent young fellows acquire miserably distorted views 
of life loeb fixing their admiration on unworthy objects that | 

have no doubt whatever as to the value of fine, straight, up- 
standing football heroes as patterns and examples. Without 
claiming that football works miracles, | can say emphatically 

that a first-class player cannot be a cad, a bully, or a crook. 


Sometimes | hear well-meaning people, even people who know a 
little about the surface of the game itself, speak slightingly of 
football enthusiasm in the colleges. Sideline and grandstand 
spirit they call it. And if it were true that such an atmosphere 
breeds a tendency to take one’s own exercise on the bleachers, | 
should agree with them in part at least. But | find it strongly 
effective in exactly the opposite direction. The more you can 
rouse football enthusiasm in a man utterly unable to play the 
games the easier it becomes to persuade that man to develop his 


- and to keep it in decent running repair. 

ore men go out to play soccer or tennis or golf in a college 
where football interest is keen than where it is not, and of course 
the goal towards which every athletic director is working is to get 


as many students as possible to participate in some sort of 
athletics. 


Newspaper reports of tremendous receipts from football games 
sometimes give well-meaning people the idea that the game is run 
for somebody’s profit. Perhaps in some cases these receipts are not 
altogether wisely used, but in the vast majority of instances, every 
penny is managed as carefully as it would be in any big business 
‘and applied scientifically to the general athletic needs of the 
university. 


The man who pays for a football ticket in the fall always pays 

for half a dozen other sports, which he may not care to see but 
which are just as important to the all around development of the 
student body as football itself. Even at the biggest and most 
prosperous institutions, there are no more than two or three 
sports that can meet their own necessary expenses. The only way 
in which others equally valuable can be maintained at all is either 
by assessment on the undergraduate body or by the surplus from 
the treasuries of the profitable games. It would be a pity indeed to 
sacrifice the splendid sport of rowing merely because it cannot be 
managed behind closed gates and viewed only by those who pay 
for the privilege. As many tennis courts as possible and college 
golf courses, if only nine holes, are necessary parts of the athletic 
equipment of every college but they are seldom, if ever, self- 
supporting. Again, the rise in prices has affected athletics just as 
much as anything else. We have to pay nearly three times as 
much for a pair of football shoes as we paid a few years ago and 
other equipment has advanced proportionately. 


The college football game is not run for profits. It is a spectacle 
incidentally and not primarily, and the student bodies whose 
rivalry sale it th are hosts for the day to a body composed 

mainly of graduates and their friends, each of whom makes a con- 
tribution to the general athletic fund of both colleges which is 
gratefully received and wisely used. 


The assertion, so often loosely made, that football is taking up 

too much of the students’ time, is not borne out by the facts. The 
demands of practice and games together take up less time than 
any other competitive sport. Last fal at Princeton football took 

up exactly sixty-six hours of the players’ time, while the University 
was in session. [he Fall term started September 29 and the football 
season closed with the Yale game on re 14. During this 

period, the Varsity football squad never spent more than two 

a on the field in any day, — from 3:30 to 5:30 in the afternoon. 

Two days a week the — sessions hardly lasted over an hour. 


Before the opening of college, we had a two weeks conditioning 
a commencing September 15. All in all, the Princeton foot- 
ball season lasted just eight weeks and four days. 


| admit the Princeton season is the shortest in the country, but 

only by two or three weeks. Coaches everywhere are recognizing 
more and more that it is better to underwork their charges than 

to overwork them. The football player in the vast majority of 
instances is a mere boy in years and cannot be at his best when he 
is tired and bruised. 


To counteract the extravagant statements that are sometimes 
made about the excessive demands on the football players’ time 
and its interference with college work, the Football Coaches’ 
Association, which is composed of all the leading football coaches 
in the country, adopted a resolution recommending that practice 
sessions should never exceed two hours and that full practice 
should not start prior to September 15 unless college had actually 
opened. In the discussion that preceded the adoption of this 
resolution, it was the consensus of opinion that such limitations 

on practice could not retard the efficient development of any team. 


Consider as a basis of comparison the amount of time given over 
to other sports. The candidates for the crew start preliminary 
training in the Fall, spend a good part of the winter in a more or less 
monotonous grind on the rowing machines, and are out again until 
early Summer as soon as the ice is off the water. Baseball runs for 
four months in the Spring and usually one month in the Fall. 
Basket ball and hockey, often considered minor sports, are played 
continuously for three or four months. | see no reason why there 
should be any objection to the length of the playing season of our 
various games, within reasonable bounds. | am simply pointing 
out how easy it is to distort facts when football comes up for 
discussion. 


Modern college rules require a little more in actual fact from an 
athlete than from any other student, both as regards conduct and 
study. The athlete, and particularly the football player, even 
where the faculty control is conspicuously benevolent, is always 
under observation. He is something like the minister’s son, — 
when he slips everybody knows it and many people say, “‘I told 
you so.” He cannot play-football unless he keeps out of trouble 
and stands well in his classes. Neither can he play football unless 
he keeps his body clean and fit, not just in training season but the 


year around. 


Many players have told me that they did better work in college 
during the football season than at any other time because of the 
routine of regular hours, plenty of sleep, and a feeling of responsi- 
bility due to the knowledge that in order to keep on the team they 
must be up in their college work. 


The increasing tendency toward disregard for law and order in 
this country is causing anxiety to those who give even superficial 
consideration to the trend of the times. There are a good many 
classed as decent respectable citizens encouraging the criminal 
violation of the law. And remember, too, the younger generation 
is to-day confronted by both an unfamiliar opportunity and a 
heavy and constant temptation to imitate their elders. 


Lincoln said this nation could not endure half slave and half 
free. Neither can it continue half dry and half wet. If prohibition 

is to stay in force, much as some may disagree with it, the law 
must be observed. To date official Washington shows but a 
negligible minority in favor of any modification. If prohibition is 

to be enforced, | seriously believe athletics, and particularly foot- 
ball, can be of real help. 


One reason why the game has taken such a hold on the public is 
its essential atmosphere of straightforwardness and downright- 
ness, its contempt for chicanery and fraud. Anyone who attempts 
to play football even moderately well must be in the pink of 
condition, not only during the actual playing season but through 
the entire year. There are few boys in any college who wouldn’t 
make almost any sacrifice to play on the team, and most of them 
realize that if they dissipate their chance is lost beyond recovery. 


| am firmly of the opinion that the more we encourage healthful 
athletic competition, the better citizens we make. The successful 
football player twenty years ago was indisputably the man who 
had entanh first of all, courage next, and intelligence only as a 
minor incident if at all. Under the playing conditions of to-day, 
games are won and lost simply on a mental difference which more 
than offsets physical differences just as great. 


| have seen great football classics decided solely by mental 
superiority, a difference in speed and clearness of thought, which 
was quite as visible and far more effective than the difference in 


a qualities. | am firmly convinced that the winning foot- 


all player is the thinking football player and that the most vital 
qualification for those who wish to excel at the game is brains. 


Football is distinctly a team game, one of self-effacement for 

the common good, of willing subordination of selfish motive and 
individual ambition to the cause of the team which personifies the 
university or school behind it. The grandstander may have tem- 
parry success, but he seldom lasts. The greatest running backs 


have ever coached have been men who seldom if ever carried the 
ball. It is hard for the general public to understand this side of the 
game, but the boys who play it understand and appreciate it. 


There is no doubt football has its faults, but the benefits from 

the game and its influence on those who play it far outweigh 

its defects. In an address before the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association in New York, President Ernest M. Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth, sounded a note of warning which should be carefully 
considered by those who ascribe evils to football much greater 
than really exist and who seek to eliminate it from our school and 
college activities. President Hopkins said, “There is scriptural 
authority for the fear that a miraculously created void may not be 
advantageously filled. The evil spirit which returned to a anti- 
septically swept and garnished chamber from which it had been 
cast out, came not alone, but had associated with itself seven other 
devils, and the latter state was correspondingly worse than the 
former.” 


“It is not surprising in a country where we strive to make man 
temperate by legislation, industrious by court decree, and happy 
by political oratory, that we should assume our ability to make 
men scholars by denying them the opportunity for indulging in 
any other interest. But arguing from analogy, we lack certainty 
that this would be the inevitable outcome.” 


In the history of civilization, Greece stands out as a well-known 
landmark. What do we associate with Greece? Greek learning and 
Greek culture, — but above all, the Greek athlete. Facts and 
figures are forgotten, qualities of mind and body are not. 


PLASTIC COLOUR 
by Roger Fry 
The Dial - November 1926 


CENNINO CENNINI writing in the fourteenth century, 

gives us a full account of the methods of the painter-crafts- 

men of his day. Among other things he describes how to make 
the preliminary drawings. He gives many alternative methods 

of which the most typical and usual kind was done on a paper 
carefully prepared with a special surface of dull pale green or 
reddish colour. On this the outline was drawn, then it was shaded, 
and finally the lights were put in with white laid on in small washes 
or hatched strokes. The object was thus interpreted in three tones, 
the light, the medium which was given by the coloured paper, and 
the shade. When the artist came to the painting of, let us say a 
drapery, he followed a precisely similar process. The whole man 
was laid-in in the local colour, red, blue, green, or whatever it 
might be; this was then shaded by darker tints of the same colour 
and the lights were hatched-in in semi-transparent white washes 
which allowed the local colour to show through. The method of 
painting, that is to say, was closely linked with the method of 
drawing. In both, the fixed framework was the continuous out- 
line to each figure, and each space thus delineated was filled by a 
local colour which was modulated in parts by intenser colour to 
give shadow and elsewhere by white to give light, the transitions 
in both cases being softened off by lighter hatchings. In its 
simplest form this approximated to the illuminated drawings in 
manuscripts in which the ré/e of colour was mainly decorative, 

its reference to natural appearance scarcely going beyond that of 
following the local colours of nature such as flesh tints, the green 
of trees, the blue of sky, and this only in the most generalized 
way. Except for this, colour was hardly regarded as expressive 

of any feelings about the visible three-dimensional world of actual 
life. So far as these were given it was by the general disposition 
and character of the forms. Colour was essentially an addition, 

an ornament and embroidery of the linear design calculated to 
make it more attractive, but not more expressive. 


From that day to this one may trace a gradual tendency towards 
a view of colour as an inherent part of the expressive quality of a 
form, a tendency to recombine into a single indissoluble whole al] loc 
the aspects of form instead of proceeding by the schematic divi. 


sion into line, shade, and colour. That tendency has doubtless 
suffered many fluctuations, but on the whole it has persisted. 


But even for Cennino Cennini’s day we must make some reserva- . 
tions. The method described above was doubtless the accepted a 
method of the schools; it was what every young painter-craftsman Pi 
learned by years of apprenticeship until it enabled him to turn out ha 
a perfectly finished and richly ornate altarpiece with the same al 
certainty and competence as the armourer could turn out a suit 

of armour. And inevitably the greater number of painters were of ne 
this kind. But even then the great creative geniuses, though they pr 
learned this method instinctively, applied it to ends which went sie 
far beyond the illuminator’s ideal. Duccio for instance, long before of 
Cennino Cennini’s day was compelled by his instinctive feeling to 
give such differences of weight and density to his various local 
colours that they do in effect take a fixed position in a three ot 
dimensional space; they are not merely on the surface of the de 
picture: they are at such-and-such a distance within it. Nothing di 

is more striking than the difference between the great masters to 
and the craftsmen in this respect: the craftsmen always hugging di 
safely the decorative surface, the master already conceiving spatial os 
and plastic relations so clearly that he cannot allow decorative ea 
considerations to interfere. Now and then no doubt the childish 
delight in pure ultramarines and vermilions will interrupt the 

process. Simoni Martini sometimes tumbles back into pure illumi- 
nation, but on the whole the greater men at least make sure that 
colour will not interrupt the expression of volumes and spaces. a 

Fra Angelico for instance, professional illuminator though he was, 2 
and having an almost childish delight in pure primary colours, - 
none the less manages, by the delicate choice of weight and satura- ‘ 
tion, to situate them within the space and even to suggest their ‘ 
atmospheric envelopment; whilst, in his landscape, he even hits 
with astounding exactness the precise values which evoke the idea 
of deep recession. 


From this point of view one of the most remarkable Primitive 
painters, if one can call him a Primitive, is Piero di Cosimo. In 
general effect his pictures resemble those of his contemporaries. 
That is to say the scheme is built up of clear, strongly marked 
local colours; but he gives to these so great a variety of saturation 
and weight and adjusts these variations with so subtle an insight 
into their situation in the picture space that his pictures arouse a 
vivid sense of recession and of the envelopment of his volumes 

in a luminous atmosphere. A comparison with Botticelli’s es- 


sentially decorative and surface colour shows how great an advance 
Piero di Cosimo made in the direction of colour plasticity. Per- 

haps however he already benefited to some extent from the theoreti- 
cal advance which marks the next stage. 


That new step towards the identification of colour with form 

was made when it was recognized that local colour underwent 
profound changes in passing from the lightest to the darkest por- 
tions. And that these modifications were not merely of degrees 

of lightness and darkness, but were modifications of the actual 
colour. Leonardo da Vinci investigated this phenomenon with his 
usual curiosity and thoroughness, and showed that in any solid 
object the different planes must each transmit to the eye light 
derived from a different source and that these sources would be 
differently coloured. He showed that shadow, until it reaches the 
total absence of light, is merely illumination from a lesser and 
differently coloured source of light than the lighted portions. But 
completely as he worked out the whole theory and gave the scientific 
explanation of this, his practice still lagged far behind any com- 
plete statement. Certain cases of the laws which Leonardo formu- 
lated and which he himself describes had to wait for embodiment 
in pictorial expression until the Impressionists of 1870. But in the 
intervening centuries Leonardo’s conceptions tended to be more 
and more put into practice, particularly by the Dutch artists 

and Velasquez, and colour became more and more closely bound 
up with the other aspects of plastic expression. With Rembrandt 
indeed in certain situations it attains almost to its fullest plastic 
evocation. 


With the clear perception of the accidents which local colour 
suffers from the incidence of diverse coloured sources of light, 
the general notion of colour harmony changed. To the older 
painters the main point was the harmonizing of one local colour 
with another, but with the seventeenth century, with Rubens in 
particular, there came in the notion of a single all-pervading 
dominant note of colour, the colour of the main illumination; and 
local colour came rather to be suggested than actually stated by 
variations from this dominant in different directions. When such an 
all-pervading coloured atmosphere obtains, it is surprising what 
slight deviations from the dominant note will suggest to the im- 
agination brillant local colours. Thus in the golden key of some 
of Rubens’ compositions a touch of black and white grey will 
count as a definite blue, or the dullest earth reds will shout like 
vermilion. By this method of colour orchestration not only do 


the suggestions of local colour get a new resonance—though they 
lose something of their meaning as frank oppositions—but the 
continuity of the colour weft, the absence of sudden breaks, rein- 
forces the spatial and plastic unity of the design, and the recession 
appropriate for each coloured surface is more evidently manifest. 


But this process of the gradual identification of colour with 

plastic and spatial design has always been liable to interruptions, 
and for a reason that is natural enough. There is almost inevitably 
a conflict between the decorative and plastic uses of colour. It is 
yet another aspect of the incessant tension between the organiza- 
tion of a picture upon the surface and its organization in space. 


And here the social situation of an art is likely to exercise a 
powerful influence. For instance the eighteenth century with its 
refined and sophisticated aristocratic society managed to impose 
its demands on the art of the day and dictated a reversion to more 
frankly decorative painting, painting which would enter freely 

into the ensemble of the salon. A certain range of local colours 
was almost prescribed and, more important still, these colours 
must not sacrifice for plastic expression their agreeable surface 
value. Degradations of local colour might not go so far as to 

lead to heavy tones of a dull or disagreeable quality in themselves. 
It would have been hard for a Rembrandt to enter the boudoir of 

a Du Barry. 


Not that the eighteenth century abandoned altogether the notion 

of colour orchestration. It never reverted to frank oppositions of 
definite or untempered local colours. But something like this 

was effected by David’s revolution with its insistence on the pure 
outline and the unbroken surface. And with Ingres we get a definite 
return to primitive methods. Though his passion for mediaeval 
illuminated manuscripts and primitive pictures did not last, it 

left permanent traces on his methods. The contour with him be- 
came too intense an object of interest for him ever to sacrifice its 
precision to the idea of fusion by light and shade and atmospheric 
envelopment into a single continuous texture. He once again as- 
serts local colours with a positive, flat, even assertiveness which 
takes but little note of accidents. Rubens was anathema to him and 
perhaps all the more hateful in that it was to Rubens that 

Delacroix turned. Indeed | think Delacroix’s reputation as a 
colourist depends almost entirely on his having recaptured some- 
thing of Rubens’ colour orchestration. He is always supposed by 
his compatriots to have gone further and initiated the next step 


of the division of tones. | have never been able to find any definite 
evidence of this, but he undoubtedly reasserted Rubens’ ideas, 
though with nothing like that master’s subtlety or unerring colour 
sense. 


The next step, taken by the Impressionists, carried the main 
process to the ultimate opposite point from the primitive idea. 
They explored Leonardo’s laws in their most extreme instances, 
that is to say those cases where the difference between different 
sources of iiiumination was most marked. Effects of strong golden 
sunlight, as of late summer afternoons, showed at their strongest 
the opposition of the blue light of the zenith in planes cut off 

from the sunlight itself, together with the further contrasts of 

very warm upcast reflected lights from sunlit earth or grass. Or 
again they would take the startling oppositions between the very 
warm light of a lamp and a cold blue crepuscular light. In fact 
they preferred so to arrange matters that local colours hardly 
counted at all in comparison with these accidents of coloured 
illumination. 


Evidently there was more in this than merely the interest in 
exploring hitherto neglected aspects of vision. There was a definite 
prevention in favour of pure luminous primary colours. Notes 

of blue, violet, and orange were underlined and exaggerated so as 
to abolish altogether the neutral tints. The artists yielded to, or 
were inspired by, a simple physiological delight in brilliance and 
purity of colour, approximating in this respect to the Primitives 
though arriving at this from the very opposite pole. 


This desire for pure colour and luminosity in colour led them 

to conceive the possibility of even abolishing altogether from 
their palette the neutral and tertiary tints. Where these were 
inevitable they were made by placing bright complementary 
colours side by side in such small strokes or dots that they would 
mix to produce a grey on the retina by the overlapping of the 
complementary colour sensations, and yet leave in the mind 
faint suggestion of the brightness of the colours of which they 
were composed. 


Undoubtedly the discoveries of the Impressionists increased in 
some directions the plastic expressiveness of colour. They allowed 
a more accurate statement of recession by means of strict atmos 
pheric perspective. On the other hand their extreme preoccupa- 
tion with atmospheric effects tended to destroy any clear and 


logical articulation of volumes within the picture space. It also 
destroyed the surface organization of the picture more completely 
than had ever been done hitherto. 


It was here that Cézanne intervened. He had actually learned 
from Pissaro the Impressionist doctrine and practice, but it did 
not satisfy his passionate curiosity about plastic expression. 


He allowed the Impressionist observations to influence him 
whenever they assisted the statement of plastic relations; but his 
central theme was never the effect, but the harmonic sequences of 
planes. Undoubtedly Impressionism allowed him to rely on 

colour to express these to an extent which had never been possible 
before. He even gave the preference to colour transitions over 
transitions of light and dark, in contradistinction to Rembrandt. 

In fact he found certain colour sequences which expressed directly 
the sequence of planes wherever they approach the critical phase 
of the contour of a volume, and in his water-colours he often con- 
fines himself to a statement of these. 


Thus with Cézanne colour has ceased to play any separate réle 
from drawing. It is an integral part of plastic expression. He 

did not attempt to use it with the same brilliant purity and lumi- 
nosity as some of the Impressionists, and although as compared 
with them he re-established the unity of the picture surface, he 
never practised the opposition of simple masses of local colour. 


With Gauguin and Van Gogh a somewhat new situation arose. 
The interest in the picture surface as decoration increased with 
the reaction from Impressionism. On the other hand the Impres- 
sionist taste for pure colour persisted and was pressed further in 
the interests of that surface. It was also exalted by the new inter- 
est in oriental and savage art and with the absorption from them of 
certain chords new to European art. With the earlier Matisses 

all these tendencies came to a climax. The extraordinary fertility 
of his invention and the justness of his taste in colour enabled him 
to arrive at entirely new and surprising oppositions. But his 
interest in these led him to throw over, apparently at least, all the 
slowly accumulated control of colour orchestration. He returned 
almost to the simple oppositions of the Primitive and early 
Mohammedan painters. Almost, but not quite, since his instinct 
led him infallibly to give, even more than the greater masters 

of those schools had done, subtle indications of the planes oc- 
cupied by each compartment of colour in his spatial construction. 


None the less his main direction lay in violent opposition to 
Cézanne’s. 


This interest in the decorative organization of the picture sur- 

face has in the main continued and even been exagyerated by the 
lesser men, so that the tendency has been to paint in masses of 
but slightly broken colour in frank opposition. Gradually the 
passion for pure oriental colour chords has, at least among many 
artists, been abandoned in favour of a renewed interest in the more 
neutral colours: greys, browns, blacks, and whites. Some of 
Segonzac’s still-lifes mark almost the extreme of this new tend- 
ency. And this taste for dull and toned colours has even in the 
case of Derain implied a return to baroque traditions with strongly 
marked light and shade. 


There are of course innumerable sub-groups and crossings of 
those influences. 


Doubtless the whole of modern art is due in some way to the 
impulse of Cézanne, but it will be seen that most of the artists 

of to-day have diverged so far as to obscure their affiliation. More- 
over what one may consider to be the central idea of Cézanne’s 
later work has been almost lost sight of. That was the construc- 
tion of clearly articulated plastic wholes by means of the inter- 
play of coloured planes—planes defined rather by their colour 
relations than by their relations in light and dark. 


This fact gives a special interest to the work of M Simon Lévy 
whose paintings were recently seen at the Independent Gallery. 
For M Simon Lévy is evidently a devoted student of Cézanne 

and has made it his aim to find his own personal interpretation 

of this idea of a plasticity of coloured planes. In some of his early 
work he inclines to the easier synthesis along decorative lines, and 
here the disposition of colour masses on the surface of the canvas 
predominates over any organization in space. Even in his later 
and maturer work the element of the design is not the object gua 
object, but rather the planes of which it is composed. In all these 
works M Lévy relies almost entirely upon colour to achieve his 
construction. This, of course, is not an entirely new conception of 
the réle of colour, but it is one which has become much clearer 
since Cézanne’s day. The tendency of art of the last few centuries 
has been to regard contrasts of tone as the essential plastic scaf- 
folding which bore and held up the coloured surface. Colour 

in that sense became an addition to light and shade, and had the 


separate réle of a kind of musical accompaniment. In M Lévy’s 
work, colour is given a much weightier task; it is not regarded asa 
decorative or melodic accompaniment, but as the essential means of 
plastic expression. He does not seek for harmonies so much as 
for relations expressive of plastic form. There is great difficulty 

in this attempt. It is easy to suggest form if a local colour is 

merely degraded as it passes from light to shade, but when every 
division has to have its full chromatic force one has to discover a 
variation of colour to replace, and as it were symbolize, the varia- 
tions of tone. As an example of this one may take a Provengal 
landscape, where the composition is barred by a cypress in the mid- 
dle distance. Most painters would accept the relief which the sud- 
den exclamatory blackness of a cypress gives to a sunlit Provengal 
scene, but M Lévy’s preoccupation with a continuous texture of 
colour notes prevents this, and he has to find its equivalent by 
means of colour contrasts. It follows that in general his pictures 
lack the sharp opposition of light and dark which gives force to 

a picture’s first appeal. All melodramatic painters, from the 

youthful Rembrandt and Magnasco to Gustave Doré, have in- 
stinctively perceived how imperative and arresting is the effect 

of strong tone contrast on even the most casual spectator. Con- 
versely, by his understatement of tone contrast, M Lévy abandons 
the advantage of the attack. His pictures await a more patient 

and protracted attention before they reveal their qualities. But 

with each fresh contact they gain in persuasive power. In partic- 
ular, in the Still-Life With a Flute we see how complete a pictorial 
design can be constructed upon these data. It is characteristic that 
the oppositions of tones are never made with a view to elucidate 
the situation by a clear definition of the objects; the picture is 

built up of coloured planes rather than of objects, though, of 
course, these planes are interpreted as comprising familiar wholes. 
It is none the less surprising in view of the evenness of accent 
throughout the picture how completely the volumes impose them- 
selves on the eye, and how clearly they are situated within the 
picture space. Even more striking in this respect is the Still-Life 
With Drapery where M Lévy has rather boldly taken up again one 
of Cézanne’s favourite motives. Here the pattern of the tapestry 
hanging is quite as clearly defined as the contour of the pot in 

front of it, but none the less the spatial construction emerges de- 
cisively from the rich arabesque of colour. 


M Lévy appears to stand almost alone among the younger men 
in thus reverting to the strict Cezannian method. Another case 
of an artist who is fundamentally a colourist is that of Mr Mat- 


thew Smith, and his gradual development towards a free and 
effective use of colour affords an interesting study in the possi- 
bilities of colour in modern design. | shall draw, in the following 
remarks, on my notes of his recent exhibition at the Mayor Gallery. 


In Mr Matthew Smith we have an English artist who has a 

markedly personal sensibility to visual impressions. That is al- 
ready much, but what is perhaps rarer and more important: he has 
known how to set to work to bring it to expression. He has 

had the courage and the methodical application to explore its possi- 
bilities and cultivate its qualities without forcing it or wilfully 

bending it to a preconceived end. 


His sensibility to colour is what strikes one as his most obvious 
quality, but it is of a peculiar kind. | should judge it to be ex- 
cessively acute, and it has led him to an almost morbid predilec- 
tion for the shock of positive and intense primaries. One feels that 
he almost seeks to exasperate and torture his own sensitive nerves 
by the violence and intensity of pure crimsons and vermilions 

with oppositions of dark ultramarines and greens. In his earlier 
works, a few of which are shown here, this leads to an oppressive 
and gloomy intensity. It forces him to such wilful interpreta- 

tions of appearence, as, for instance, to paint a landscape with an 
absolutely opaque black sky against which the pure reds and blues 
and greens of grass and houses shine with a murky glow. It is 
evident even from the first that his intention is neither to achieve 
dramatic expressiveness—although a certain almost melodramatic 
mood seems at times to result as an accidental by-product—nor to 
create decorative harmonies. He is clearly after some more inti- 
mate and significant interpretation of vision. What that is, be 
comes increasingly apparent as one studies the subsequent works, 
In the early works these pure colours seemed to be almost as much 
upon the canvas and nowhere else as, say, the colours of a cross 
stitch embroidery, and that too without their decorative justifica- 
tion. Little by little however the colour begins to take its posi- 

tion in a clearly understood space. 


It will be seen that Mr Matthew Smith’s idea of the plastic 
possibilities of colour do not, like M Lévy’s, derive from Cézanne’s 
methods. Rather he bases himself upon Matisse’s conception of 
the oppositions of flat patches of colour, only as we shall see he is 
trying to import into that more of an equivalent for chiaroscuro 
than Matisse did. One sees indeed that it is upon colour that he 
lays the task of situating his planes in the spatial and plastic con- 


struction. Upon colour, too, he relies to achieve suggestions of 
chiaroscuro. In all this he is pushing to its furthest limits the 
essentially modern view of the functional as opposed to the orna- 
mental ré/e played by colour in pictorial design. One recognizes 
from these more recent works of Mr Smith’s how well justified 

he was at the beginning to follow, even to the point of extrava- 
gance, the dictates of his colour sensibility. It was only so that 

he could, one feels, get command of a sufficiently extensive scale 
of colour to enable it to support the stress put upon it. 


What surprises one in those pictures where his method has 
become completely successful, where the colour functions entirely, 
is the intensity which it gives to the plastic relief. This seems, 

in fact, to be more completely and clearly suggested to the imagina- 
tion than it would be by vehement oppositions of light and shade. 
The need of large divisions in which to develop the transitions of 
any given coloured area impels him to design in a few simple and 
broadly related volumes. His Femme du Cirque is a triumphant 
vindication of this method. The modelling of the figure is de- 
veloped to the utmost limit of amplitude, and the sequences of 
relief are rhythmically effective. Here, too, the masses of drapery, 
in spite of the intense local colour suggested, hold their position 

in the design without in any way lowering the effect of the com- 
paratively dull and low-toned colour of the figure itself. It is a 
picture planned in the great tradition of pictorial design, and 
carried through without any failure of the impulse. 


A good example of Mr Smith’s expressive use of colour is seen 

in a picture of a woman on a sofa where the various densities and 
weights of the surface are sufficient to arouse the idea of the whole 
situation in space and in light and shade with hardly any partic- 
ularization of these. There is only one portrait head, but this is 
impressive in the breadth and intensity of the modelling got by 
sequences of almost violent, though low-toned, colour. Again, 
there is no precise effect of light and shade, and yet the impres- 
sion is of an almost Rembrandtesque salience of relief. Among 
the most entirely enjoyable as well as successful of these pictures 
are the recent flower pieces, where the vividness of colour is com- 
pletely in control and the extreme freedom of handling creates 
exactly the appropriate mood by its suggestion of fluttering gaiety 
and life, and this is attained without any lapse into impressionist 
vagueness of statement, for here as elsewhere the volumes are 
palpable and complete. 


It will be interesting to watch which of these two alternative 
methods of using colour for its plastic evocations becomes the more 
general in modern art. Even now artists have not given anything 
like the same persistent and prolonged study to the principles of 
colour design which they have devoted to the plastic possibilities 

of drawing and light and shade. The ancient idea that colour is 
accessory and as it were an after-thought still persists in the art 
school and haunts the artist throughout. It is of course true that 

as far as its uses as adding amenity to the decorative surface goes, 
there is little to be added to the artist’s instinctive choice, but in 
proportion as colour becomes incorporated into the integral plastic 
expression the principles which underlie its evocative power will 
claim a more conscious and deliberate investigation. 
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